






The Annuity.—Concerning the pro- 
prosed annuity of Father Langstroth, Dr. 
C. C. Miller, of Marengo, Llls., on July 13, 
1888, wrote usasfollows: 


Frrenp NEWMAN :—I enclose a letter 
from “ Awsateur Expert,” which explains 
lam confident that American bee- 
as arule, will be only too glad of 
interest thatthe British 
take in “Father Langstro 
not to us alone, but to the 
the world. ‘Yours truly, 


The letter from our English friend, who 
signs himself as ‘“‘ Amateur Expert,” is as 


with the worldly comforts which should ac- 
a the declini 


some affliction 
trouble,” the reverend gentleman 


has, for some years past, been 
relinguish his vclerteal 


as we believe owi 
in the cause 
peg A pale mage are on to be 
render a generous ¢ appre- 
ciation of his work pan Dt 7 
** Father Langstroth” been 
his labors, there would have been less need 
for the present effort. 

As it is, there is need for it, and we trust 
our readers will not ignore the fact. Some- 
thing has been said —-and well said — in 
our cotempora British 
nal, on the ne 


C. C. MILLER. 


Herts, England, June 19, 1888. 
Dr. MitLER.—Dear Sir :—You will have 

































seen in the columns of the British Bee J 
nal what a letter of mine to the 
behalf of “Father Langstroth ” 
t British bee-keepers. 
not yet transpired for m 
to be commented on in the States, 


of the Atlantic aiding their American 
. “ ~ good work of which we 
peak. e, however, prefer 
fore the readers of 
matter-of-fact way, and earnesti 
peal may be responded to. I 






















those comments to ha 
side. The lastof your 
is the AMERICAN 
which came yesterday. 
this matter, as I find you have 


e few who are able and willin 

their five guineas, or even Rouben 
at bulk of bee-kee 
and simple who will” read 














their one guinea, 
EE JOURNAL of June 6, 








Nothing would be more gratif to 
editors of the Record, ren oven 








hand, and seyeral on this side are slow to 











from past | single shilling trom_ every one of its read- 
tis liable to pive th 


experiences, the movemen 

















EpiroRIaL Buzzincs. 


Only a Little, modest flower, 
But the bee, that busy rover, 


would enable us to hand over a very hand- 
some addition from this country to the sum 
being raised, and it would confer on all con- 
tributors the privilege of_lending a helpi 


offence to Americans. The collection made 
for the poet Whitman, they quote as a case 


venture to think there is sufficient 


























Gathers many a store of sw worthy effort for the benefit 








fraternity amongst bee-men to enable us all 
to unite in helping our friend troth 
considering the man and the ci 
without our for one moment offending the 


hristian gentleman. 
(Donations may be sent either to W. 
Higher Bebi D 


From the modest, wee white clover. 


And so, in the quiet walks of life, Broughton Carr, 

















Sometimes a song is gi dignity of Americans. 








We are nothing if 


shire, or to W. Raitt, Blaigowrie, Perth- 
but I trast our pride is not of | shire.) inigowrle, Pe 


Only a strain that our ears have caught 











Of the melodies sung in heaven. that false kind that would notallow us to 











—Maude Meredith, in Vick's Mag. ration of Americans in 
any work of philanthropy we may under- 
take, and I am sure] can count on Ameri- 
cans for a similar feeling. 
Should such an expression arise on your 
side, I am sure I can count on you to right! 
express our feelings about it, but for myself 
I confess 1 have no such fears, m 
ences of Americans lead me to 
credit for better things. 
get a good round sum for our old friend, and 
that many will remember the injunction, 
and to commun 
not, for——. Believe me to be, 
Yours very sincerely, 

“ AMATEUR EXPERT.” 


Let none of our English friends think for 
a moment that American apiarists are so 
We rejoice in the hearty 
co-operation expressed by “Amateur Ex- 
pert,” for Father Langstroth belongs not to 
America alone, but to the bee-keeping 
world, as Dr. Miller so nobly expressed it— 
like Huber and Dzierzon. 

Our English cotemporary, the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Reeord for July, contains the follow- 
ing editorial remarks from Mr. W. B. Carr, 
on the same subject : 


We draw attention to the fact that an ef- 
fort is just now being made among British 

lement the fund.in course 
merica for the benefit of 
the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, to whom apicul- 
ture is indebted perhaps more than to any 
He it was who first demon- 
strated the fact that bees would build a 
comb within a given rectangle inside a bee- 
hive without attaching the frame either to 
the hive sides or floor board. Here lies the 
basis whereon al! our modern improvements 
are built ; and “ Father Langstroth,” as he 
is affectionally known in America, to whom 
we thus as bee-keepers owe 80 much, is, we 
are sorry to learn, none too well provided 


accept the ¢o-o We are only too glad to see that Father 
Langstroth is appreciated by English api- 
arists, and that they are willing to honor 
him as one of the greatest living lights in 
the apicultural world, 





The Verritorial Fair of south Da- 
kota will be held at Mitchell, on Sept. 24 to 
%, 1888. Charles Keith, of Volga, is the 
superintendent of the Apiary Department. 
Thirty dollars are offered in premiums. 





Queen Bees can now be sent by mail 
to Canada. The following letter from N. 
M. Bell, Esq., Superintendent of Foreign 
Mails, to Dr. 8. W. Morrison, Oxford, Pa., 
shows that the Canadian Postal Department 
decided on July 10, 1888, to receive queen- 
bees and their attendants in the mails from 
the United States. 
annoyance to which American queen-breed- 
ers have been subjected,and one which 
came at the time when the inéerruption was 
the most annoying—just at the shipping 
Here is the letter : 


WaAsaInarTon, D. C., July 14, 1888. 


Sir :—Referring to my letter No. 82,083, 
of the 7th instant, in reply to yours of the 
6th, I have to inform you that, under date 
of the 10th instant, the Canada office has ad- 
vised this Department that it assents to the 
proposition that packages of queen-bees and 
ees shall be admitted to 
the mails exchanged between the United 
States and Canada, when so put up as to 
prevent injury to those handling mails, 
while at the same time allowing an easy 
verification of the nature of the contents. 

Pursuant to this notice, United States 

tmasters have been instructed that, for 

e future, packages of bees are entitled to 
ed by mai! to Canada at the same 
postage rate, and under the same conditions 

to them if they were ad- 
very in this country. 
very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

NIcHOEAS M. BELL, 


1 trust you will 





Comb Homey keeps best in a warm, 
dry room—the temperature should not go 
below 80°, and a little warmer would be 
The whiteness of the comb 
would be better preserved in a dark room. 
The honey will “ gather moisture” when 
the temperature goes below 60°. 


ends another 
vain and foolish. 





Capt. J. E. Hetherington is rep- 
resented by an engraving in the Norwegian 
bee-paper, Tidsskrift Biskjotsel, for July. 
Mr. Ivar S. Young, the editor, was enter- 
tained by the Captain at his residence in 
Cherry Valley, N. Y., when he visited 
Capt. Hetherington is 
the most extensive apiarist in America, as 
well as a genial companion and friend. 


America last year. 


their attendant 





bee-keepers to su 


Justice for Bee-Keepers.—W. H. of collection in 


Shirley, Millgrove, Mich.,on July 12, 1888, 
Writes thus when sending his dues to the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union : 


While the prospect here is that I shall not 

one dollar’s worth of honey from my 
$this season, yet, when IL see what peo- 
ite or jealousy, I gladl 
e National Bee-Keepers 
justice, which will “ever come 


ple will do for 
lve the $1.00 to t 
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GLEAUS OF NEWS. 


Fesles res el il ee el ta a i 


The Scientific Pleasantry. 





Referring to our comments on his letter 
published on page 388; Prof. H. W. Wiley 
has sent us the following apologetic and ex- 
planatory, though ill-tempered, reply : 


Dear Sir :—Often, men who indulge in 
language more becoming a fish-market than 
the columns of a reputable journal, have a 
sense of fair play, and therefore lL eee hope 
—_ will allow me a word in reply e 

ntemperate vituperation contained in the 
issue of the BEE JOURNAL of June 13. 

You may excite the prejudices of unsus- 

pection readers when you call me a “ wilful 
iar,” and so distinguished a scientist as Dr. 

Shippen Wallace, a ‘so-called professor ;” 
and you may gain an ephemera! notoriety, 
when you slander the veracity of Dr. E. J. 

allock—a man of unblemished reputation, 
a scientist of the highest promise, whose 
death too early deprived chemistry of one 
of its most promisibg students. 


We used strona language because the 
Professor had taken no notice of the soft 
and mild words which we had used pre- 
viously. Our object was to cause him to 
forsake his dignified silence, and either to 
defend his “scientific pleasantry,” or to 
own up toits falsity. But we deny that 
we indulged in any language other than 
might be read in the most refined and deli- 
eate society. The Professor continues : 


In regard to the matter in question, viz., 
the fabrication of artificial comb—there is 
only one opinion among informed men. 
Such comb is used, whether as you say 
made of purified beeswax or other maierials, 
you will be informed in due time. Thata 
wholly artificial comb had been made, Dr. 
Hallock was fully assured. As I said in 
a letter to Mr. Evans, he may have been 
misinformed. He was nota “ wilful liar.” 
Neither he nor I —— at that time that 
such comb. could made commercially 
successful. Perhaps the day may come, 
when by improvements in machinery it can 
be madeso. Of the probability of this, I 
will make no certain ope’, It would 
have been better had ded to my article 
in the Popular Science Monthly such a 
limitation as mentioned above. 

My statement in the Popular Science 
Monthly was not a “ wilful lie,” but rested 
on authority as reliable as gould be had. 
The fact that I did not believe it to be com- 
mercially practicable had nothing whatever 
to do with the oe of the statement. If 
you are at all disposed to be justand hon- 
orable yourself (which your language would 
lead me to doubt), you will be able to see 
the mistake into which you have fallen. 


When “comb foundation” was first in- 
troduced it was inappropriately called arti- 
ficial comb by some, and now the Professor 
is inclined to try to extricate himself on 
that article upon which he says, “ there is 
only one opinion among informed men— 
such comb & used.” Very true; it is, but 
itis made of pure beeswax, and some are 
now making the cells 14-inch deep for the 
bees to fill with honey, but that is quite 
another thing from the charge made in the 
“ scientific pleasantry !” That article was 
said te be “entirely free from bee-media- 
tion—the comb is made of paraffine, and 
filled with glucose, by appropriate ma- 
chinery!”’ The Professor cannot get away 








on such a flimsy exeuse as that! We will 
adopt the language of the astute Professor 
himself: ‘“ If you are at all disposed to be 
just and honorable (which your language 
would lead me to doubt), you will be able 
to see the mistake into which you have 
fallen.” If the Professor’s prescription is 
good for anything, that dose ought to re- 
lieve him! The Professor now tries a new 
dodge in this manner: 


You may think you deceive the public in 
your ill-advised and I fear ill-meaning en- 
deavors to cover up the enormous adultera- 
tion of honey which is now practiced. I 
have labored earnestly, in conjunction with 
others, to determine the nature of the adul- 
teration in honey, and the best methods of 
detecting it, and no amount of buncombe 
billingsgate can drive me from the work of 
securing to the honest bee-grower an hon- 
est market. Your statement that, “It has 
no foundation except in the Wiley lie, when 
any one says that comb honey is adulter- 
ated,” is false, and betrays either a pitiable 
ignorance or a reprehensible maliciousness. 


The Professor can get no comfort from 
such tactics. It is too well-known and in- 
controvertibly established, for him to con- 
tradict that the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
has valiantly fought the adulteration of 
honey for many years. For him now to 
attempt to create an impression that he is 
“securing to the honest bee-grower an hon- 
est market,” and that the BEE JouRNAL is 
defending adulteration is simply monstrous! 
Such an assertion “‘ betrays either a pitiable 
ignorance or a reprehensible malicious- 
ness!” The Professor must here take 
another dose of his own medicine, after 
which we will quote from his letter the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 


I have the honor to send you a reprint of 
an article in the American Apicuiturist, 
containing an analysis of three samples of 
“Choice Comb Honey,” viz: 2, 3 and 4, 
which consisted of almost pee starch glu- 
cose. How this glucose got into the comb 
I willleave you to surmise. ‘There were 
brave men before Agamemnon, and long 
before the days of Wiley, the honey of our 
country was famous for its adulterations. 
Hehner, a distinguished English analyst, in 
Vol. IV of the Analyst, says: “ Corn syru 
is actually most frequently found in honeys 
imported from America.” “ Of nine Ameri- 
can samples, seven were adulterated.” “In 
August, 1884, one Campbell was arraigned 
before the police court of Glasgow for sell- 
ing adulterated honey. The sample was 
found to contain 57 per ct. of starch glucose. 
Campbell said, in defense, that the hone 
was warranted to him to be genuine Ameri- 
can honey, and he believed it to be so. The 
defendant was convicted.” 

Commenting on these instances, I said in 
an address to the Indiana bee-keepers, Jan. 
22,1885: ‘“ Mvery adulteration of honey is 
not only a fraud upon the producer, but is 
downright robbery of the honey-growers. 
How much more profitable would it be for 
the apiarist, how much more satisfactory 
to the consumer, were the people to rise in 
the majesty of public opinion and of law 
and say to the world, ‘The adulteration of 
Amercan honey is a thing of the past !’ ” 


The reprint article which the Professor 
sent includes five tables, the total unre- 
liability of which is shown by the fact that 
samples of honey Nos, 15, 16 and 17, were ob- 
tained from Mr. C. F. Muth, of Cincinnati— 


a@ man known by every bee-keeper of promi- | ». 


nenee to be the essence of honor and hon- 





esty, and who has never soiled his reput,. 
tion by adulterating honey or anything 
else! and yet these three samples are saiq 
by Prof. Wiley to be “ Honey appa rently 
adulterated with inverted sucrose!” Tyo 
other samples obtained from Mr. Muth are 
classed as “apparently genuine.” 

Prof. Wiley had the assurance to send to 
Mr. Muth for more samples to analyze, 
This was indignantly refused—in these 
words: “We know what we deal in, ang 
handle only straight goods—and want noth. 
ing more to do with your ‘apparently pure.’” 


The component parts of honey from dif- 
ferent soils, vary so much that but few (if 
any) can positively determine, even by 
analysis, the purity thereof. Some candied 
honey, which we know to be pure, was ana- 
lyzed, a short time ago, and pronounced 
adulterated ! 

As to the Scottish honey dealers’ trial, 
the Professor should know that it was ex- 
tracted honey, and not comb honey that was 
adulterated. The full particulars may be 
found in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
1884, and yet Prof. Wiley quotes it as news 
tous four years later! It would be ad- 
visable for the Professor to read the Ameni- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL before attempting to 
correct its editor, or instruct its readers, 
The Professor concludes with this shot: 


I can see but one explanation of the fran- 
tic attempts you are making to conceal the 
gravity of the fraud which is practiced on 
the honey-growers of this country by adul- 
teration. If you really believe there is no 
adulteration, _ are ignorant; if not ignor- 
ant, P tad motive is easily understood. 

pectfully, i 

We are not “ignorant” of the fact that 
extracted honey was quite generally adul- 
terated when it brought higher prices, but 
now its price is so low that it will not pay 
to adulterate it, and it is in consequence 
hardly ever done! Persons will not adul- 
terate any article when it does not pay 
them to do.so! Adulteration of honey, 
(now “a thing of the past,) ” we fought with 





W. WILEY. 


P| all ourenergies until it ceased to exist!! 


To bring up that ghost now, as the Profes- 
sor has done, is but to fight a dead issue! 


A Brief Review of Seven Wears. 


Now, in 1888, Prof. Wiley wants to figure 
as the friend of “the honest bee-growa” 
and the enemy of the adulterator—as the 
defender of “ an honest market” for honey, 
and as a “ detective” ‘to pursue the sophis- 
ticator of honey. 


But -in 1881, in an address before the 
Farmers’ Institute at Crawfordsville, 1n/., 
when advising farmers to grow corn to be 
made into glucose, he is credited in the In- 
diana Farmer with saying that “really 
better honey can be made from glucose 
than the genuine article itself !!” In June 
of the same year he wrote over his own 
signature to the Indiana Farmer, these 
characteristic sentences, which were copied 
into the Bez JournAL, then, on page 370: 


“@ ” has the same effect on the BEE JOU 
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ercial honey. which is entirely free from 

woe Seniation, the comb is made of paraftine, and 
glled wits pure “lucose by appropriate machinery. 

This last cite B which, when written. was meant 


for @ scientifie eyed oh 
whole bee-world into epi 


y. it 
ins who devote themselves to BE 
1 tion 


Sergo a certain corobra mn renders 
0. a * y n 
them incapable of seeing The of x oy y 


can appreciate seems to be the 


gov. Porter, in bis able and interesting address, 
said cometie similar to the above, and succeeded, 
as he intended, in ratsing a hearty laugh. 

lam appalled to think of the awful solemnity 
with which the Governor's remark would have been 
received had his audience com exclu- 
sively of the editors of the os JOURNAL, instead 
of the intelligent yeomanry of holomew county. 

Perhaps in order to secure a * umous ta- 
tion,” for which I care little, [ might undertake here 
to show ne JOURNAL the great put I be- 
ween genuine honey u tear 
‘ would be “love's labor lost.” tie is evidently suf- 
fering from @n acute attack os -aeene yoonle. and 
what | might say with the best intentions would 
only throw him into another spasm. 


Our remarks after publishing these selec- 
tions, seven years ago, are as appropriate 
today as then, for we have been on the 
same side all the time, while Wiley has 
been flopping hither and thither, as the 
years have come and gone. We then said: 
Could any possible good result to society at large 
from such reckless assertions, there might be some 
palliation; but when the only justification which 
can be urged is, thatit was intended asa “scientific 
pleasantry,” it leaves the author but little to con- 
gratulate himself upon, even though he has suc- 
ceeded in disgusting the world. ‘ 
Not a pound of “ paraffine-comb, filled 
with glucose and sealed by machinery” (in 
imitation of honey) can be found on the 
market, even though three years of failure 
of the honey-erop offer the greatest induce- 
ment for its appearance, and honey in the 
comb brings high prices! This fact proves 
that it does not exist ! 





The Apicultural Station.—In the 
recent report of Norman J. Colman, Com- 
nissioner of Agriculture, to the President, 
wefind the following, on page 18, concerning 
the work of Mr. N. W. MeLain : 


The work of the Apicultural Experiment 
Station has been carried on in the same 
lines laid down in my last For con- 
venience in obtaining supplies, and for 
other reasons, the station has been removed 
from Aurora, Lils.. to Hinsdale, Ills. The 
work has consisted of the study of the va- 
tious kinds of diseases to which bees are 
subject, ineluding an inquiry into the causes 
of disease and application of suitable reme- 
dies. The work in this line of investiga- 
tion has been singularly successful and 
satisfactory. Suitable fixtures have been 
devised and constructed for securing the 
benefits resultant from selective breeding 
by means of skillful crossing of the differ- 
eut races of bees, and persistent effort has 
been made to secure the coutrol of the pro- 
cess of reproduction. This feature of the 
work has been only partially sucéessful, 
owing to the prevalence of adrouth of un- 
precedented duration and severity, but much 
\nformation of scientific value has been ob- 
fKiined which will be of practical service 
under more favorable climatic conditions. 

Some progress has been made in testing 
the qualities and characteristics of some 
varieties of ancestral stock, and the results 
attained furnish encouraging assurances of 
what may be realized in the future in pro- 
ducing a variety of bees completely adapted 
to domestication uoder the varied condi- 
tions existing in different parts of the 
United States. Information concerning the 
Wintering of bees, the valuesof different 
Varieties of bee-forage - plants, etc., have 
been obtained, and will have place in the 
Teports of the agent in charge. 


The Union.—Mr. J. £. Pond, of North 
Attleboro, Mass., thus writes about the Na- 


a tional Bee-Keepers’ Union and its special 


work : 


Why do not our bee-keepers all join the 
Union? It isa surprise to me that so few 
as yet have enrolled themselves under its 
banner. 

Il am aware that as yet no real necessity 
has arisen that demands of the many that 
they should join, stil! they (the many) onght 
not totake the “self alone” view of the 
matter. To-day A and B only are pursued ; 
still, C, D and the rest of the alphabet may 

pursued to-morrow, and even if they are 
not, it does seem to me that such a band of 
brothers as the bee-keeping fraternity ought 
to co-operate ina common cause, and for a 
common purpose. 

In my own correspondence upon this sub- 
{set lees been met with the idea, that the 

nion should take up every trouble and 
difficulty a member gets into, and t it 
out for him ; and in one case 1 was asked in 
good faith, if | did not think “the ‘Union’ 
ought to fight a personal suit for debt of a 
member.” Of course there is but one an- 
swer to such a question ; butin a case like 
thatof Mr. Clark, of Arkadelphia, if he is 
being persecuted, he ought to have not only 
the sympathy, but the solid cash of every 

keeper in America. If, on the other 
hand, he is violating a law, then no matter 
whether just or not, the Union ought not to 
support and sustain him, but should use its 
best efforts toward wiping out the law if 


“i. 

he fee is small, and if every bee-keeper 
would enlist, a force would be raised that 
would vause factious complainants to think 
twice before they pitched into a member. 


Mr. Pond asks why! We have often 
asked why bee-keepers do not en masse 
join the Union, but have never yet been 
able to solve the problem. Such anorgani- 
zation is of no particular interest to the 
editor of this JourRNAL—except as it en- 
tails considerable labor and trouble upon 
him—but to the pursuit in general, itis a 
mountain of strength—a tower of defense ! 


The annual fee is so small that there can 
be no reasonable excuse for any one re- 
maining outside—the only word that can 
convey the exact condition of affairs is 
apathy. Itis a kind of selfish indifference 
~—a feeling of “don’t care, as long as I am 
left alone.” Brethren, is it not quite time to 


Shake off dull sloth, and early rise 
To make so small a sacrifice 


Admit that you do not personally need 
the protection which the Union endeavors 
to give, is it not the duty of every apliarist 
to assist in upholding the pursuit, and se- 
cure to its devotees their rights and privi- 
leges ? While we are writing this para- 
graph, the Union’s attorneys are fighting 
for a bee-keeper’s rights in Arkadelphia, 
Ark., before a high court in that State. 


Mr. Z. A. Clark kept bees In the outskirts 
of that city—was arrested and placed in 
jail for maintaining a publie nuisance, by 
the arbitrary Mayor and prejudiced Council- 
men. 

There seems to be no complaint (says an 
exchange) that the bees have ever disturbed 
any one, or that any person has ever been 
stung by them, and the only charge bronght 
against them, is that ‘‘ They eat peaches 
and destroy young ducks,” a charge so ab- 





surd that it does not require any one’s 








serious consideratiou. Mr. Clark is a poor 
man in advanced years, trying to make a 
living from his bees. Heis highly spoken 
of by his neighbors as a Christian and a tem- 
perance man, minding his own business, 
and letting that of others alone. 

If this will not arouse bee-keepers toa 
sense of their duty, as well as the dangers 
which threaten them, we despair of any- 
thing doing so. The Union should have 
ten thousand members within the next 30 
days. Reader, if you bave not already sent 
your dollar for membership in the Union, 
you should do so at once. Sit down now 
and send for a membership ticket, and thus 
show your patriotism and appreciation of 
the Union’s defense of the pursuit, and 
your own good sense and level head. 





The Homey Harvest.—Mr. G. W. 
Demaree, of Christiausburg, Ky., gives his 
views concerning the prospects for a short 
crop, and the cause which led to it, in the 
Canadian Bee Journal in these words : 


Not unexpected by me the surplus honey 
harvest is not a ‘‘ harvest” of surplus honey 
inthe Middle States of the United States, 
the present season. Of cou some fa- 
vored localities have done much better than 
the general fieldof operation. But taking 
all together the honey season for 1888 is a 
great failure in Kentucky, and perhaps in 
the Middle States, and wherever the drouth 
was severe, and of long duration last season. 

When I had less experience in such mat- 
ters, I used to insist that the honey seasons 
were no more affected by the state of the 
weather than are other branches of agricul- 
ee. Buta more extended experience and 

rvation has dissipated this fond delu- 
sion. The fruit trees on my grounds which 
withered and faded under the scorchin 
drouth of last season, are now green a 
flourishing, and are loaded with fruits of 
their kind in a healthy, growing condition. 
All annual vegetatiou come forward 
handsomely, and up to this writing, June 25, 
promises an abundant harvest. But such is 
not the case with the surplus honey bee- 
fo which is catalogued with the hay 
om including all perennial grasses. 

he surplus honey resources of a large 
portion of the Middle States depends on the 
perennial nectar producing plants, chiefly 
the clover, which must be develo one 
season in advance of their usefulness as 
honey-bearing forage. Hence a severe and 
protracted drouth during any one season 
does not necessarily cut down the honey 
yield of that particular season, but its effects 
are felt more surely the following season. 
‘This because the drouth of one season de- 
stroys the young plants which otherwise 
would furnish bee-forage for the succeeding 
ear. 
F The present season, following two severe 
years of douth, makes a very good honey 
season at the present, out of the question. 
The earth is covered at this time with a 
healthy growth of young white clover, and 
if there F sufficient rain from now forward 
to keep it in a growing condition, there is a 
hopeful future ahead—hopeful to the 
ounger members of our fraternity—the 
oss of a precious year tous older ones is 
more keenly felt. Butafter all it is by no 
means certain to human foresight that the 
decade of drovth years is at an end, the 
rain-fall up to this date has been light, and 
the showers have been partial. 

In some localities there has been rain 
enough for the needs of the crops at the 
present stage of this growth, while in other 
localities the crops are suffering for rain. 
This state of things makes the outlook not 
at all bright to the most hopeful. 
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Wet Bee-Cellars—Material for 
Cellar Floors. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 





neey 562.—I have a cellar under my 
house 26x30 feet, and divided in the centre by 
a brick partition. The walls are hollow and 
frost proof. Bees have wintered well in it, 
none dying except from starvation; but it 
seems to be quite wet. Ithas two chimneys 
that commence in the cellar and have open- 
ings 3% feet from the bottom. It has a ground 
floor which is heavy clay. 1. What material 
is the best fora floor to keep the dampness 
down? 2. Isa cellarin clay ground as good 
as in gravelly or sandy ground ?—Wisconsin. 

1. Cement. 


M. Maar. 


If bees winter well in your cellar, 
you had better let it alone.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


1. A board floor raised 1 or 2 feet. 
2. No.—Dapant & Son. 


1. Brick and cement. 2. I think so, 


though I am not certain.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 


1. A coarse grout, or gravel, and 
cement. 2. It is not as dry.—Mnrs. L. 
HARRISON. 


If the bees have wintered well, you 
should be satisfied that the dampness 
does no harm.—G. M. DoourrrT.e. 


1. A good cement bottom made from 
water-lime and sand. 2. I prefer ‘a 
cellar in sand or gravel.—H. D. Cur- 
TING. 


The fact of your cellar being a little 
wet I think would not make it unsuit- 
able for a winter repository. Put in a 
wood floor of fat yellow pine, with the 
same sort of sleepers.—_J.P.H. Brown. 


1. Drain thoroughly, and then if 
you want a harder and smoother bot- 
tom, cement it with water-lime mor- 
tar. 2. Yes, if as dry as the gravelly 
or sandy ground.—A. B. Mason. 


2. A cellar in clay would generally 
be damper than one in sand.. For most 
purposes to which a cellar is devoted, 
one in clay would be best. For bees, 
I prefer one in sand.—R. L. Taytor. 


Gravel or sand would be better than 
clay. Our Kentucky clay is very re- 
tentive of moisture. Brick laid in 
cement makes the best floor for a cel- 
lar or **mound house” that I have 
tried.—G. W. DEMAREE. : 


1. As your own report indicates, 
dampness does not hurt bees if the 
temperature keeps up, and I should as 
soon have water 6 inches deep in my 
cellar bottom, as otherwise, as far as 
injuring the bees is concerned.—JAMEs 
HEDDOoN. 


That bee-cellar is exactly like mine, 


with the exception that mine has 
a cement bottom, and is dry. 1. Dig 


2. Yes, if cemented.— 





out a foot or so of @lay unless it is 
deep enough. Then put in 6 inches 
of broken stone and gravel. Make 
your cement quite thin, and pour over 
the stone, filling all holes. Put on two 
or three coats, smoothing it down with 
atrowel. 2. Yes.—C. H. DrsBern. 


Work a tile drain in under the cellar 
wall all around with sufficient fall to 
carry the water off to the outlet ; then 
cement the bottom of the cellar thor- 
oughly. Ihave acellar that winters 
bees perfectly, and it has a clay floor, 
but it is as dry as a bone.—J. M. 
SHUCK. 


If your cellar has wintered your bees 
well so far, why make any change ? 
1. It will be diffieult to prevent damp- 
ness by any change of bottom. 2. This 
depends upon so many other consid- 
erations that it is impossible to an- 
swer.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. «The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating.” If your cellar has always 
wintered bees successfully, that beats 
any man’s theories. I should let well 
enough alone. 2. If a choice were 
possible, I should choose gravelly 
or sandy ground.—EvuGENE Secor. 


The only way to have a dry cellar 
in clay soil is to drain it thoroughly. 
Even the best cement floor will not 
keep the water out if undrained. But 
why mind the damp, if the bees winter 
well, unless for your own health? A 
well-drained cellar in clay is as good 
and as dry as one in sand or gravel.— 
A. J. Coox. , 

1. Cement; but you must have a 
good drain if you would keep it dry. 
Dampness, however, is not detrimen- 
ta] to bees in winter. 2. Yes; if itis 
as dry as one in the sand or gravel.— 
THE Eprror. 
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An Apiary in a Town Lot. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 563.—I bave 18 colonies of black 
bees, and only a small town lot to keep them 
on, where they are liable to intrude upon per- 
sons On adjoining lots. 1. Would it be ad- 
visable for me to change them to another va- 
riety? 2. If sc, what variety? 3. Are there 
any particular instructions that would be of 
bevefit to one who lacks room for bees ?— 
Strawberry, Iowa. 


1. For profit, Italianize them. 3. No. 
—Mrs. L. Harrison. 


1. Change them to Italians. 3. Keep 
them on a roof, as C. F. Muth does.— 
G. M. Doo.itTrte. * 


1 and 2. I should prefer Italians. 3. 
You had better have high fences or 
hedges.—-C. C. MILLER. 


l and 2. I would change to the Ital- 
ian. 3. No. I would locate them on 
the part of the lot furthest from the 
street.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. Yes. 2. Italians. 3. Smoke them 
carefully whenever you handle them, 
so that they will not sting the neigh- 
bors.—Dapant & Son. 


1. Yes. 2. Italians. 3. A high 
board-fence is sometimes essential to 
protect timid neighbors.—J. M. Hay. 
BAUGH. 


1. No, not for the purpose stated. 
3. Make room, go where you will have 
plenty of room, or quit the business.— 
H. D. Currtine. 


land 2. I would change them to 
Italians or Carniolans, and keep them 
pure, if possible. 3. Bees will beara 
great deal of crowding.—M. Manin. 


1. Yes. 2. Italians. 3. Observe the 
‘*Golden Rule.” ‘Soft words” and a 
little honey, properly used, will do lots 
towards gettmg, and keeping, good 
neighbors.—A. B. Mason. 


Yes, either Italian or Carniolan bees 
are less likely to sting. 3. A high, 
close fence, or evergreen hedge be- 
tween your lot and that of your neigh- 
bor, makes the danger far less.—A. J. 
Cook. 


1 and 2. I should change to Italians 
in any case, as they are far more 
pleasant to handle, and less liable to 
trouble travelers. 3. Yes, plenty of 
them ; far too many for this depart- 
ment. Unless very peculiarly situated, 
I should risk the present location with 
Italians. Be sure and get them pure. 
—-J. E. Pon. 


1. I would change my location, or 
sell the bees. Idoubt if you can be 
prosperous with any race of bees on a 
small town lot, surrounded by near 
neighbors, and retain the good-will of 
the neighbors. 
solved the problem.—EUGENE SECOR. 


There ought to be no difficulty in 
keeping 18 colonies on a town lot. 
You do not state whether the trouble 
arises from swarming, or people being 
afraid of stings. If your bees are very 
cross, change to some gentle variety. 
I now give the preference to the Car- 
niolans.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


1. I would change the bees, anyway. 
Italians are generally less inclined to 
attack than blacks, and Carniolans or 
Krainers are still less inclined to make 
trouble. 2. A‘ house apiary” is an 
excellent arrangement where there Is 
lack of room.—J. M. SHuck. 


1. I think not. Destroy the queens 
which you find produce irascible bees. 
2. A quiet strain of Italians would be 
a little less likely to cause trouble. 3; 
A high, tight board-fence, or a close 
row of trees around the apiary would 
cause the bees to rise in going a-field. 
so that with proper care the chance of 
their disturbing neighbors would be 





very slight indeed. Beware of leaving 


If you can, you have | 
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honey where the bees can get at it in 
tine of dearth.—R. L. Tayior. 

1. Yes. 2. Italians would be the 
safest bees to keep under such circum- 
stances. 3. Perhaps so. You can en- 
close the plat of ground on which your 
bees are located, with a high, tight 
poard-fence, so as to habituate your 
bees to a high flight when passing over 
the adjoining grounds. Under such 
circumstances I would clip the wings 
of the queens so as to control the 
swarms, Without having to go after 
them on adjoining grounds.—G. 
DEMAREE. 


1. No, I should change them to 
another place more suitable. Placing 
a board-fence around the bees, is equal 
to moving them further from a road or 
neighbor’s lot. 2. Brown German bees 
are no more liable to sting than other 
varieties. 3. The best instruction upon 
the subject will be by reading books 
and back numbers of periodicals de- 
voted to bee-culture.—JamMEs HEppon. 


As pure Italian bees are less liable 
to interfere with the neighbors, it 
would be very desirable to Italianize 
the bees as soon as possible. A row 
of trees, an evergreen hedge, or high 
board-fence would be advantageous, 
but to move the bees to where there is 
more room is the best advice which can 
be given.—THE EDITOR. 
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EXPERIMENTS. 


A Report of Some Experiments 
in Apiculture. 


Report to the Commissioner of Agriculture 
BY N. W. M’LAIN. 











(Concluded from page 474—last week.) 
Starved Brood. 


A disorder which has been quite 
common in several States during the 
past season, is resultant from condi- 
tions prevalent during severe and pro- 
tracted drouths, and long periods of 
extremely high temperature, such as 
has existed over large areas. 

The disorder is significant and im- 
portant, not so much on account of 
the actual numerical loss entailed upon 
colonies affected, which in my own 
case, and in many cases reported to 
me, have been severe, as in furnishing 
proof of failure on the part of those 
food elements indispensable during 
the breeding season to meet the large 
demand for larval food, and essential 
in maintaining the health and vigor 
of the bees while the digestive and 
secretory organs are being taxed to 





the limit of their capacity. This fail- 
ure of natural resources results in low 
vitality, susceptibility and predisposi- 
tion to disease, and inability to suc- 
cessfully perform the function of hiber- 
nation. With some exceptions, due 
to local advantages, throughout the 
States stricken by the drouth of the 
past summer, the bees have entered 
upon the period of hibernation ander 
conditions more or less unfavorable in 
proportion as they have suffered in 
greater or less degree from the effects 


W. | of the all-consuming drouth and heat. 


The symptoms of starved brood are 
distinctively characteristic. Upon open- 
ing the hive a slightly offensive odor 
may be noticed if the colony has been 
suffering for some time. If the comb 
frame be lifted from the hive, and the 
bees shaken off, few if any eggs can 
be found. Of such brood as is sealed, 
the cappings appear to be thin and 
flat, and slightly sunken, and com- 
monly of darker color than is usual in 
prosperous colonies. Upon opening 
the cells they are found to contain 
dead pup in various stages of de- 
velopment, always inferior in size, and 
the food supply exhausted. ‘ 


In the midst of sealed brood patches 
of uncapped larve appear, and some- 
times a patch of 5 or 6 inches square, 


‘and sometimes there seems to have 


been no. effort made towards sealing 
half the grown larve in the hive, al- 
though the time for such sealing may 
be far overdue. The membranes of 
such larve do not present the plump, 
pearly-white appearance common to 
well-fed larve. On the contrary, the 


.| membranes are more or less shrunken 


and wrinkled, and not unfrequently, 
when the larve have reached the ad- 
vanced pupa stage, the compound eyes 
begin to color, and the cells are par- 
tially capped and then abandoned, and 
the appearance is that commonly des- 
ignated by the term, ‘ bald-headed 
bees.” Sometimes a few of these bees, 
dwarfed in size, emerge from the cells 
and engage in the labors of the hive 
with what vigor and for such term as 
their limited development will permit. 


In a number of tests made during 
the past season, the progeny of the 
same queen, reared under directly op- 
posite conditions of larval growth, so 
varied in size as not to be recogniza- 
ble as offspring of the same progeni- 
tors. The reason for this variation 
was not far td seek. The changed 
conditions of the colony during the 
time when the different generations 
were being reared, determined the 
modification in development. The 
remedy I used and prescribed for 
others was a preventive rather than a 
curative. Starved brood means starved 
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needs to be done is to supply them 
with a substitute for those resources 
essential to their own health and vigor, 
and indispensable in brood-rearing, in 
search of which they are rapidly and 
vainly wearing out their vitality. )} >) 

The recipe for preparing the remedy 

is as follows : 
To 10 pounds of sugar add half a 
pint of dairy salt, 2 table-spoonfuls of 
bicarbonate of soda, 2 table-spoonfuls 
rye flour, 2 tablk s of very 
finely powdered bone ash, and 1 table- 
spoonful of cream-of-tartar. Mix thor- 
oughly, then add 2 quarts of hot water, 
and stir until thoroughly dissolved, 
then boil for two or three minutes 
only. To one-half a pint of fresh milk 
add 3 fresh eggs thoroughly beaten, 
and wher the syrup is cool enough to 
feed add the eggs and milk, and when 
thoroughly stirred, feed warm. Feed 
in the hive as one would feed honey 
or syrup. 

I used this same food for preventing 
spring dwindling, and for building up 
colonies to full strength and efficiency, 
so that all colonies may be ready for 
work at the very beginning of the sea- 
son, when surplus honey may naturally 
be expected. This food fed in the hive 
keeps all the bees at home to aid in 
performing the functions of brood- 
rearing, and in keeping up the tem- 
perature of the hive instead of spend- 
ing their little remaining strength in 
battling against the cold, damp winds 
while searching for the food elements 
needed to repair the waste and drain 
upon their vitality while bibernating, 
and indispensable in brood-rearing. 
This food is not intended for use until 
after the bees have hada good flight 
in the spring, and almost any grade of 
honey or sugar may be used. This 
special food is a potent stimulant and 
tonic to the adult bees, giving tone and 
vigor to the org&inism, and furnishes 
the elements essential in brood-rear- 
ing in the place and in the manner 
suited to the convenience and tastes 
of the bees. No greater quantity 
should be fed than is required for the 
current needs of the colony. 


The Control of Reproduction. 


In order that the laws of heredity 
and the active principles of selection 
may be practically and persistently 
applied in the breeding of bees, I have 
in obedience to your instructions con- 
tinued my experiments, striving to 
discover a simple and practical method 
for securing control of the natural pro- 
cess of reproduction. 

I devised and constructed a fixture, 
which I call a fertilizing cage, 22 feet 
square and 26 feet high. Selecting a 
level plot of groundI set 4 rows of 
posts, 4 posts in each row, forming a 





bees. If the cause be removed, the 
effect speedily disappears. All that 


quadrangle. These posts are 4 inches 
square, and 30 feet in length, set into 
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the ground 4 feet, and exactly 7 feet 
apart. Four rows of girders, 2 by 4 
inches by 22 feet and 4 inches are 
halved in two and bolted to the inside 
of these posts, the first row 5 feet 
from the ground, then three rows at 
intervals of 7 feet until the top is 
reached. The upper 3 lines of girders 
are continued from each ‘side of*each 
inside post, forming a brace on each 
side of each post at intervals of 7 feet, 
and forming the bearings for the wire- 
covered frames which cover the top of 
the cage. The space from the ground 
to the first girder, 5 feet, is covered 
with matched lumber nailed to the out- 
side of the posts, leaving a smooth sur- 
face on both sides. The upper 21 feet 
on the sides and _ the top of the cage is 
inclosed by wire-covered frames 7 feet 
square, bolted to the girders on the 
sides, and securely fastened with 
screws to the frame-work at the top. 


The height of the cage is thus ad- 
justable at 26 feet, 19 feet, or 12 feet 
from the ground by simply lowering 
the screen frames forming the top, and 
the upper row (or two upper rows as 
the case may be) forming the sides of 
the inclosure, the purpose being not 
only to determine whether queens or 
drones would mate in this cage at full 
size, but also how small an inclosure 
would be sufficiently large to give 
suitable freedom and range of flight. 


These wire-covered frames are 
framed like a two-light window-sash, 
with a mullion in the centre, on which 
the two breadths of wire-cloth meet. 
Strips of wood secure the edges of the 
cloth, and cover all joints at the sides 
of the frames. With the lower board 
of the siding settled into the ground, 
and earth filled against the inside, and 
the door tight-fitting, the cage is bee- 
tight. I used drab-colored wire-cloth, 
which obstructs the light but very 
slightly. A shelf is *fitted against the 
four sides of the cage on the inside 1 
foot from the ground, and alighting- 
boards directly opposite on the outside. 
Upon this shelf the hives are placed. 


Each hive has an exit cutin either 
end, and an exit is cut through the 
wall of the cage registering with the 
outer exit of each hive, over which, on 
the outside of the wall, a piece of 
queen-excluding zine is nailed. These 
hives are painted strikingly distin- 
guishing colors, as red, white, blue, 
green, yellow, and black, and a space 
opposite each on the alighting-boards, 
and a corresponding space on the out- 
side of the wall of the cage are paint- 
ed in corresponding colors. The colors 
are repeated in the order named, 
which separates the hives of the same 
color a sufficient distance to prevent 
confusion, and the bees and queens 
readily distinguish their own hive by 
means of coloras readily as by location. 
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day or two aftera colony is placed in 
a cage, the worker-bees readily learn 
to enter their own hive upon returning 
from the fields. I found that the 
queens had no difficulty on returning 
to their own hives after taking flight 
in the cage. To test that fact I fre- 
quently opened a number of hives in 
succession, and placing the queens 
upon the palm of my hand tossed 
them high in the air, when they would 
take wing and fly away. 

Upon re-opening the hives a few 
minutes later they would be found 
upon the combs, The queens and 
drones appeared to fly and disport 
themselves with as much freedom and 
regularity in the cage as they did in 
the apiary outside. The virgin queens 
were introduced from the nursery by 
various methods. Some were hatched 
in colonies in the cage from cells ma- 
tured in strong queenless colonies, and 
some from cells built under the swarm- 
ing impulse, which this season could 
be produced by artificial means only. 
Mature drones were selected from the 
hives in the apiary, and also from 
those returning from their excursions 
and liberated in the cage, and sealed 
drone-brood was removed from the 
hives in the apiary and hatched in 
strong colonies built up in large hives 
in the cage, and these drones all flew 
with freedom and regularity. 


A few times I observed a queen em- 
brace a drone and fly all about the 
cage with entire freedom, and then, 
the embrace being broken, each flew 
away in different directions, the queens 
returning to their hives, and the 
drones at once rejoined their fellows 
in the upper part of the cage. It is 
needless to add that in such cases no 
accouplement had taken place. 


The results realized from this line of 
experimental work have been so mea- 
ger, and the circumstances attending 
the experiments so exceptionally un- 
favorable that it is not easy to form an 
estimate of their value, or determine 
their significance., Of the many scores 
of trials made, but six were successful; 
but six queens, were fecundated in the 
fertilizing cage. However, as the im- 
provement of the bee to the highest 
attainable excellence outranks all other 
considerations in practical importance 
and scientific interest, the methods 
and results of any intelligently-con- 
ducted experiments having this end in 
view, are well worth placing on record. 
Besides future trials may receive direc- 
tion from a multitude of failures, and 
the trying experience of the past sea- 
son is not without compensating fea- 
tures, for even the little grains we 
make in positive knowledge, although 





apparently trifling in themselves, have 
often significant meaning and broad 
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bearing on questions of great value anq 
importance. 

My experience and observation lead 
me to believe that the main reason 
why this experiment was not satisfac. 
torily successful was because of the 
protracted drouth and high tempera. 
ture which lasted through the entire 
breeding season, the like of which has 
not before been known in this region. 
From May, 1885, until December, 1887, 
drouth prevailed, broken only at long 
intervals by light showers. The suc- 
cession of two summers of excessive 
heat and unbroken drouth insured dis. 
aster to the present season cumulative 
in kind and intensified in degree. Con. 
tinous feeding has been required to 
keep up breeding and to prevent star. 
vation. 

Whenever feeding was suspended 
for two or three days, throughout 
nearly the entire season, oviposition 
would cease, and the bees ate their 
eggs, and it has required persistent 
trials and careful management to rear 
drones and keep them alive. It has 
been difficult to get three or four 
queen-cells matured in colonies such 
as in ordinary seasons would rear from 
25 to 40, and of those permitted to re- 
main outside in the apiary and seek a 
mate at will, two of every three failed 
of fecundation. 


During the entire season a large 
majority of the larval queens, being 
insufficiently fed, died in the cell, and 
when for days and weeks together the 
temperature ranged from 110° to 120°, 
F., in the sun during several hours each 
day, the pap-food would ferment and 
turn a dark amber color and dry up to 
the consistency of thick glue at the 
bottom of the cells with the dead 
pups. When the temperature ranged 
from 100° to 110°, F., in the sun, the 
average temperature in the hive was 
from 5° to 2° higher until 112° was 
reached. Then, when the range in 
the sun was from 115° to 125° the 
temperature did not go above 112° in 
the hive. The fanners were able to 
prevent the temperature rising above 
112° in the hives standing in the sun 
with a shade-board above the hive- 
cover. The worker larve seem to be 
able to endure a higher temperature 
than queen larve. 


This season, as a rule, the drones 
were much snialler than drones from 
the same ancestors in the summers of 
1885 and 1886, and there was a great 
inequality in the size of the drones 
and queens of the same parentage, and 
reared at the same time in the same 
hive, and a very unusual proportion of 
the queens were deformed and unable 
to fly. 

Continued observation and exper 
ment furnish corroborative evidence of 
the correctness of the theory advanced 
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drone bees differ in degrees of pro- 
creativeness, properly classified as the 
impotent, the conditionally potent, and 
the potent; and that it is the preroga- 
tive of the worker-bees to determine 
the degree of development, and domi- 
nate the function of the drones as they 
determine the kind and degree of de- 
velopment of instinct and organism, 
and dominate the functions of the 
queen. 


The volition of the queen determines 
the sex of every one of her descend. 
ants; but the life of every individual, 
as well as the modifications in organ- 
ism and instinct,’ depends upon and 
receives its direction from the worker 
bees, whose unerring prescience for- 
bids the rearing or maintaining of in- 
dividuals for whose services there ex- 
ists no present or prospective demand. 
Itis only when this keen apprension 
of the present and prospective condi- 
tions of environment indicates a neces- 
sity for rearing and maturing potent 
or potentially potent individuals that 
such are reared and matured and fur- 
nished for the functions they are to 
perform. 


Under circumstances unfavorable in 
the extreme, a condition’ of seeming 
prosperity may be artificially produced, 
and drones numerically plentiful may 
be reared and preserved alive. It has 
taxed my skill and patience to the last 
degree during the past season to do 
this. I resorted to every strategem I 
could devise to secure a supply of ma- 
ture drones, but in most cases the 
workers were either unable or unwill- 
ing to supply the drone larve with 
food suitable in kind and quantity, for 
a large proportion of the drones were 
dwarfed. Dissection showed the sex 
organs of this sort to be inferior ‘in 
size, dry, and empty. 

Not one drone in one hundred of 
those which were fully developed, 
when held by thé legs or wings, or 
when pressed upon the thorax, were 
able to perform the expulsion act, and 
the sex organs of such, with rare ex- 
ception, contained nothing but a little 
clear, thin mucous. I have during the 
past season at various times examined 
the contents of the sex organs from 
scores of drones well developed and 
structurally perfect of the class which 
[believe to be potentially potent, in 
which I have not been able to discover 
active spermatozoa, nor was the mucous 
secretion present of that color and 
consistency which I believe to be the 
product of special feeding, and indis- 
pensable to sexual desire, and for lib- 
erating and floating the spermatozoa 
‘nto the spermatheca. 


Without wishing to appear dogmatic, 
after another season exceptionally fa- 
vorable for such observation and ex- 





in my last annual report, namely, that 





perience as has furnished more com- 
eo data and corroborative evidence, 


venture to reassert my belief as set, 


forth substantially in my last annual 
report, that the preparation for and 
exercise of the reproductive faculty in 
drone bees, as well as in queens, de- 
pends upon and is determined by the 
workers. As with the queen, so with 
the drone, desire and capacity wait 
upon the will and resources of the 
workers. 


As the queen must be bountifully 
supplied with egy-food before the egg- 
cells begin to germinate and mature in 
the ovaries, so I believe the drone 
must be well supplied with that special 
food suited and intended to produce 
the desire and capacity for performing 
the act of copulation, the giving and 
withholding of which is instinctively 
determined by the worker bees, as the 
present and prospective condition de- 
mands. 

Throughout the past season of ex- 
treme heat and protracted drouth there 
was almost a total failure of all nat- 
ural resources, and all the influences 
of nature to which bees are subject, 
warned them that there was no actual 
necessity for feeding and maturing 
drones, and that the abundance and 
prosperity with which I supplied 
them were artificial and d@ceptive. 


In the impotency of the drones, al- 
most universally prevalent, I find the 
reason for the almost total failure of 
this experiment. The facet that both 
drones and queens flew with freedom 
and regularity it the cage, and the fact 
that in a few cases queens were suc- 
cessfuliy mated in the cage when but 
few were successfully mated outside, 
leads me to believe that under favor- 
able conditions satisfactory success 
may be expected. Experiments in 
breeding bees ete; the prevalence 
of such climatic conditions as those of 
the past season, are attended with 
hi*crances which I have not been able 
to overcome. My experience and ob- 
servation have suggested some changes 
in the size, shape, and manner of con- 
structing the cage which I believe 
would be an improvement. If, under 
favorable circumstances, the control of 
the process of reproduction can be 
secured by the use of a device perma- 
nent in kind, and of moderate cost, 
then every queen-breeder and pro- 
gressive bee-keeper may apply the 
laws of heredity, and the principles of 
selection to the breeding of bees with 
assurance of realizing results alike in 
kind and degree to those which have 
by the persistent application of the 
same laws and principles been realized 
in breeding all kinds of domestic ani- 
mals. 

I have, by establishing mating sta- 
tions in localities remote from other 





bees, secured the mating of queens 
and drones selected on account of their 
excellent paternity and perfect de- 
velopment. I controlled the flight of 
the different varieties by the use of 
queen-excluding zine. 

By crossing selected individuals of 
different varieties, and by mating se- 
lected bees of the same variety avoided 
in breeding, | have laid the foundation 
for some ancestral stock of superior 
excellence. This kind of work re- 
quires much patience and persistence 
during such a season as that just 
ended. Ihave begum many other ex- 
periménts, many of which failed, and 
others, lacking in completion, require 
no mehtion here. 

Hinsdale, Ills., Dee. 31, 1887. 


BEE*CULTURE. 


Bees, their Functions, Habits, 
Uses and Products. 
Written for the American Scientist 
BY GEORGE H. HASTINGS. 








In the oldest writings mention is 
made of the bee, honey, and the 
honey-comb, and a land flowing with 
milk and honey. From this we infer 
that the common honey-bee has been 
known since the dawn of civilization, 
and that it is of Asiatic origin. 

This insect has been the. theme of 
many writers.. Volumes have been 
and are being published, and there 
are journals devoted wholly to this 
subject. 

Bee-culture possesses a fascination 
peculiar to itself. The study of any 
other species of the animal kingdom 
cannot equal it. This is due, in a 
measure, to the many superstitions 
with which it was regarded. To-day, 
even, there are many people who be- 
lieve that when a bee-owner dies, some 
member of the family must communi- 
cate this intelligence to the bees by 
rapping on the hive. You will be in- 
terested in reading a poem by Whit- 
tier, entitled, «‘ Telling the Bees.” 

In the 18th century, Huber, a Swiss 
naturalist, who became blind at the 
age of 15, published many articles on 
the natural history of the honey-bee. 
These writings are the first to tell the 
truth, and are quite remarkable, con- 
sidering the way in which the experi- 
ments and observations were made. 

If a prosperous colony be examined 
in June, there will be found three 
kinds of bees, viz., the queen, the 
workers, and the drones, also three 
kinds of cells. Two of these will be 
horizontal and hexagonal, and will 
differ in size only. The smaller is the 
worker-cell, the larger the drone-cell. 
The third cell is much larger than the 
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others, and resembles an inverted 
cone with the opening at the apex. 
The different cells will be found to 
contain’ various substances—such as 


honey, pollen, eggs, and immature 
bees. 


The queen, or mother-bee is rightly 
named, for without her no colony can 
exist but for a short time. She is longer 
and more slender than the others, and 
is armed with a sting. The abdomen 
is quite tapering, and the wings short. 
She is the only perfect female in the 
hive, and during the height of the 
breeding season lays from two to three 
thousand eggs per day. This seems 
an exaggeration, but itdoes not equal 
the fecundity of the female of the 
white ant, which lays at the rate of 
sixty per minute. The queen has it in 
her power to lay drone or worker 
eggs. She will deposit In the worker- 
cells the right eggs, and as it happens 
many times, the drone-cells border 
these, but no mistake is made, for on 
examination no worker is found in a 
drone-cell, but drones may be found in 
worker-cells as was intended. This 
takes place when the apiarist removes 
all the drone comb, which gives no other 
place for the drone-eggs. About ten 
days before swarming, eggs are laid 
in the queen-cells, so that when the 
swarm issues a new ruler will be ready 
to take steps to carry on the work of 
the old. This work consists mainly of 
laying the eggs. The queen is much 
respected by the workers, a body guard 
of which encircles her. The food con- 
sists mostly of honey, which is taken 
from the proboscides of the workers. 


The worker-bee, incorrectly called 
the neuter, is a female with ovaries 
imperfectly developed. It is smaller 
than the queen or drone, but has 
longer wings, is armed with a sting 
which it is ever ready to use in de- 
fense. The instrument is less than 
one-eighth of an inch in length, is hol- 
low, and has two sacks at the base that 
contain poison. The sting is left in 
the wound, and the poisonous sacks 
and a portion of the intestines adhere 
to it. If the sting isremoved from the 
wound immediately, little harm will 
result. Otherwise the muscles of the 
sacks contract and force all the poison 
into the system. When a bee loses its 
sting, itsoon dies. Hornets, wasps, 
etc., do not have a barbed. sting. They 
retain it, and can sting many times in 
a moment. Does it seem that the 
worker would be as ready to act on 
the defense if it knew what would be 
the result? The queen is quite differ- 
ent in this respect. She cannot be in- 
duced to sting except in mortal com- 
bat with another queen. The bystander 
will not interfere, and after a short 
eonflict, one falls a victim and the 
other becomes supreme ruler. 





The hinder legs of the worker con- 
tain a spoon-shaped cavity or basket 
in which the pollen from the flowers is 
gathered, and a stieky substance called 
bee-glue. 

The worker is furnished with a 
tongue or proboscis, with which it 
takes the nectar from the flowers. 
Honey is gathered, not made. The 
honey is conveyed to the honey-bag or 
first stomach. This receptacle is about 
the size of a pea, and is furnished with 
muscles which enable the bee to com- 
press it and force the contents into the 
cell. When honey and pollen are 
abundant, a load of each is gathered. 
Less than twenty minutes are con- 
sumed in doing this. When gathering 
pollen but one kind of flowers is 
visited, else there would be consider- 
able confusion in the vegetable world. 
During the busy season the worker has 
no rest, and, of course, wears out quite 
fast. At this time few live to be more 
than six weeks old. At other times 
they may live five months. An old 
bee can be distinguished from a young 
one by the ragged edges of the wings. 
In the abdomen of the worker are 
pouches or sacks for the secretion of 
wax, which is the fat of the bee. This 
can be formed or not, as required. 


The drones are the male bees. They 
are longer and stouter than either the 
queen or workers, but their bodies are 
not so long as that of the queen. They 
are not armed witha sting, and have 
no suitable proboscis for gathering 
honey from the flowers. There are no 
baskets on their thighs for holding 
bee-bread, and no pouches on their 
abdomens for secreting wax. Many 
allusions are made about the drone 
because he is such a lazy fellow. He 
does what nature intended him to do, 
and that is all—to impregnate the young 
queens. Soon after this is accom- 
plished, the workers destroy them. 
This is done by biting and stinging, 
but the sting is not left in the wound. 

The comb is made of wax, and con- 
sists of hexagonal cells of two sizes. 
The smaller are the worker, the larger 
the drone cells. It has been found 
that no other arrangement will give 
an equal strength and volume with the 
same material. 

The more we read and reflect on 
such subjects, the more we find 


“Tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
Sermons in ‘ bees,’ and ‘God’ in everything.” 


Te Se 


Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 


BEE-HIVES. 


The New Heddon Hive again 
Re-considered, 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JAMES HEDDON. 





In response to Dr. Tinker’s article 
on page 474, I must say that I am very 
glad to note that the Doctor holds no 
ill-will toward me, for truly, as he 
says, he has no cause to do so. He 
states that his whole desire has been 
to forewarn the public against a rec. 
ognized wrong. Now, candidly, I do 
not believe that one bee-keeper in one 
thousand recognizes or contemplates 
any wrong on my part. Nor doI think 
that the Doctor, with his comparatively 
limited experience with my hive, and 
as a honey-producer, exhibits good 
taste in hastening forward to « fore- 
warn the public.” I did and do think 
that the Doctor has done me an in- 
jury, simply to my feelings, but by no 
means any perceptible injury to my 
business. When such men as Father 
Langstroth, Prof. Cook, W. Z. Hutch- 
inson, R. L. Taylor, Franklin P. Stiles, 
and many other honest and skillful 
apiarists, without solicitation, publish 
reports of such splendid results flowing 
from the use of the new hive, it cannot 
be possible that the Doctor’s displeas- 
ure with its use can have much ten- 
dency to persuade the inexperienced 
that his views are correct. 


I thank the Doctor, who I believe 
is a better apicultural historian than 
practical honey-producer, for aiding 
me in setting forth the truth, that the 
principles of my hive are new and 
novel. AsI have three apiaries, and 
have been ‘a specialist in our chosen 
pursuit for 20 years, having realized a 
life competency from the business, 
nearly all of which has been made 
from the production and sale of honey, 
and further, that I have several inven- 
tions connected with apiculture, which, 
after thorough and repeated trial, have 
gone into general use to stay, while 
nothing of the kind can be said of the 
life-work of the Doctor—certainly 
my judgment should be as good as his. 
It has been said that I am the one 
financially interested party, but could 
I not apply the same muddy argument 
to my chief disputant? For years past 
he has been offering a hive to the pub- 
lic in opposition to my own. First, it 
was something altogether different 
from my new hive in both construction 
and principle. At first his hive pos 
sessed, and its patentee plead, for «0- 
tinuous passage-ways. As soon % 
my hive came out, this. hive was laid 
aside and another entirely different 
one was offered to the public, and this 





one contains features embraced in ™y 
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patented hive,” entirely casting aside 
the main features of his former hive. 
While I allowed the Doctor to use a 
part of my inventions in his latter-day 
hive, he praised them as I have before 
published in this JOURNAL ; but now 
he repudiates their value altogether. I 
am not blaming any one, but simply 
telling how it is, which the records 
show. 

The Doctor mentions my claim to 
handling hives more and frames less. 
By way of modifications of the Lang- 
stroth hive and discoveries in manipu- 
lation, I had sueeeeded, much to my 
gratification, in «* handling hives more 
and frames less,” and so wrote to this 
JoURNAL before I invented my new 
hive. My great satisfaction realized 
from such manipulation, was one of 
the principal factors which led to my 
late invention, and I have found that I 
made no mistake. 


The Doctor says that «‘ at last it ap- 
red that the new hive was not what 
it was represented to be ; in fact, it was 
a fraud.” I would ask, to whom did 
that appear? Now I consider this 
statement not only unkind, but un- 
truthful, whether wilfully so or not. I 
know of no reason why those who did 
not like the hive would not be as apt 
to so report in this JOURNAL as those 
who did, and of those who did report, 
the majority in favor was unprecedent- 
edly overwhelming. But the Doctor 
says that over four hundred were as 
silent as the tomb. Is this strange ? 
When we consider the thousands of 
bee-keepers who read bee-periodicals, 
how many are there who can be in- 
duced to write anything for the pub- 
lic eye ? 1 can show hundreds of pri- 
vate letters speaking in praise of the 
new hive, and I think I have but one 
or two reports of failure with it. The 
same mail which brought the Doctor's 
article to my desk, brought three let- 
ters of praise for my new hive. One 
of these I have filed away and forgot- 
ten the name, but I will quote from 
the other two, as follows : 


M.8. M . of South Elgin, Ills.,says: “1 have 
17 of the new hives in use,and they are just the 
thing. If we get any honey this year, it will be be- 
cause of the new hives.” 


Geo. W. Peck, of Roselle, N. J.. writes: “Itisa 
pleasure to handle bees in your improved hives. 1 
get more poser with less labor than with the Amer- 
can style of hives, and the bees are always under 
easy control.’’ 


I quote from these two letters only 
because they came in the same mail 
with the Doctor's article, as I said be- 
fore. I ean show “stacks” of the 
same kind. It seems to me that this 
completely answers the Doctor's claim 
of fraud.” Ishould be glad if my 
late invention could be left by honest 
men to **stand or fall” on its merits. 

My new style of reversible surplus 
case referred to by the Doctor, is, in my 
judgment, far superior to any other 
wide-frame super yet known to bee- 





keepers ; but as I have said in my cir- 
culars, they are more costly than I 
could wish, and for those who prefer 
to work without separators, my old 
abe of cheaper surplus-case is, as the 

tor says, well-nigh perfection,never 
having been improved. I have been 
astonished at the tendency to praise 
tay less valuable, unpatented devices, 
while making war upon my more mer- 
itorious inventions upon which I ob- 
tained letters patent. 

The Doctor discourses on the divisi- 
ble brood-chamber of the new hive. I 
will say that it is one of the best func- 
tions therein possessed, and has 
brought hundreds of splendid testi- 
monials. That it has ever been suc- 
cessfully handled as represented, in my 
apiary, and by a large majority of bee- 
keepers, and that, too, in some cases 
where the hive has been improperly 
constructed—all this I stand ready to 
prove by letters on file in my secretary, 
and by sworn testimony, if necessary. 

The Doctor says: ‘Why use 16 
brood-frames when 8 can be handled 
just as quickly, and answer the same 
purpose ?” I will answer, because 
they do not answer the same purpose ; 
but if any one thinks they will, there 
is no objection in using them that way, 
making the brood-chamber a single 
story, in which case it will carry out 
a part of the valuable functions of my 
late invention, and do not let it be for- 
gotten that it will come strictly within 
the limits of my patent. 

The Doctor speaks of a case of fail- 
ure in performing the shake-out funec- 
tion. I am aware that this is not the 
first case of the kind. More is neces- 
sary than simply the proper con- 
struction of the hive. Ask Mr. Lang- 
stroth how many years elapsed after 
he-gave the public the valuable func- 
tions of his hive before that public 
learned to take advantage of them. 
In the month Mr. Langstroth visited 
me, much of the time of which was 
spent in examining and testing the 
hive in question, every claim of which 
Father Langstroth fought step by step, 
the shake-out function was repeatedly 
tested, and I will refer the Doctor to 
Father Langstroth, not only as to 
whether my men and myself make it 
work practically or not, but if the im- 
provements did not sueceed perfectly 
in accomplishing all that I ever 
claimed for them. I am glad to be 
able to cite to you a witness whose in- 
tellect is a mountain, and whose in- 
tegrity is a monument. 

The Doctor says he made my hive 
(which, in the same article, he says 
was novel and orignal with me) just as 
I made it, and to prove it, cites us to 
his article in (Gleanings, where he de- 
scribed and illustrated it. In that 





mentioned, and he elaims to be the in- 
ventor. Is there not a discrepancy 
here from which we can draw no other 
conclusivn than that he was not using 
my *‘new and novel” invention, or 
that he intended to rob me of the 
eredit of the same ? 


To conclude, I will say that I thank 
the Doctor for justly crediting me with 
the novelty and originality of the hive 
in question, and hope that the next 
attack, which will likely be against 
the novelty, and by some one who sees 
its merits, may be promptly met by the 
vigor of the Doctor’s pen. I thank 
him further for hoping.that I may yet 
distinguish myself as an inventor, and 
will say that it is evident that I have, 
in the eyes of some of our people ; but 
if I have not in the Doctor's vision, it 
seems to me that he does not properly 
value the functions of my late inven- 
tion which he does not use, and does 
not know that some of those he does 
use in his latter-day hive, belong to 
me. 

History repeats itself. The Lang- 
stroth invention was a thirty-years’ step 
in advance, and the patent-oflice rec- 
ords show a storm of bee-hive pat- 
ents immediately following. Now ex- 
amine these records again, and you 
will see that the same thing has fol- 
lowed the issuing of my patent. 


Hives possessing cherished and 
stoutly-defended functions—functions 
claimed to be superior to anything we 
had or were likely to have—at once 
dropped into oblivion, and out came 
new hives, some of which were un- 
patented, and others having patents 
upon some unimportant and well-nigh 
useless features, but pearly all in- 
fringing the «invention ” from which 
their devisers drew their inspiration... 
But such is life. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 


[Now, as both disputants have had 
their statements of the case anew, this 
closes the controversy in our columns, 
as intimated on page 475, in the Bez 
JOURNAL of last week.—Ep. } 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 
1888, Time and Place of Meeting. 


Aug. 3.—lonia County, at Ionia, Mich. 
ae : ‘ H. Smith, Sec., Ionia, Mich. 


. 14.—Colorado State, at Denver, Colo. 
re J. M. Clark, S8ec., Denver, Colo. 


Aug. 27.—Stark County, at Canton, 0. 
on Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 


t. 8.—Susquehanna County, at Montrose, Pa. 
oe : H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


——,—,—North American, at Columbus, O. 
W. Z. Hutehinson, Sec., Flint, Mich. 


Dec, —.—Michigan State, at Jackson, Mich. 
4 H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


2" In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 





article in Gleanings my name is not 


time and place of future meetings.— ED. 
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Abundant Honey Crop.—c. Theil- 
aann, Theilmanton, Minn., on July 13, 1888, 
writes : 


Bees did not do much until within ten 
days. They have been swarming at a great 
rate, and filling up their hives with honey, 
and placing considerable in the sections 
from the white ciover, which was, and is 
still, abundant ; but it has not yielded much 
the last few days. Alsike and red clover 
are the sources where my bees get most of 
their honey at present. -Linden is just 
opening. It looks healthy, but only about 
one-fourth of the trees have buds. The 
weather isnice. We havea heavy hay crop 
here this season. 





Join and Help the Union.—J. E. 
Breed, M. D., Embarrass, Wis., writes : 


Isend my dollar and vote for the Bee- 
Keepers’ Union, and wish [ could stir up 
the bee-men to join and help. It isa shame 
that they do not! Well, J am busy, though 
Lam sorry to say I am rather shaky, and 
— on in years; [ cannot do-much ina 

ay, though I am always astir, and never 
idle. 1 have lots of ‘irons in the fire”—a 
little office physic, lots of bee-watching, and 
some work. What with watchifig and re- 
porting for the United States Signal Office 
company to visit with, and a garden, etc., it 
have little time to lounge. Bees are doing 
well, and the season is favorable. 


- 





No Honey Taken YVet.—G. 5S. Heck- 
man, Monroeville, Ind., on July 14, 1888, 
Says: 


The honey crop in this (the eastern) part 
of Allen county is almost a failure. ‘The 
northern part of Adams county, Ind., and 
the western part of Van Wert county, O., 
isthe same. I have about 20 colonies of 
bees, and have kept them m swarming, 
which was hard to do, as they gathered just 
enough to make: them “cranky.” I have 

-not taken off a pound of honey yet, although 
I have sections on every hive, and they are 
partly finished. 1 have been a specialist for 
i4 years. 





Placing the Hives — Spraying 
Swarms.—o0. B. Barrows, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, on July 16, 1888, writes : 


On page 438, in Query 556, it is asked if it 
is *‘ necessary to put colonies as near as a 
foot apart ; and will virgin queens on re- 
turning to the hives be likely to enter the 
wrong ones ?” 

I have five rows of Concord grape-vines, 
each about 70 feet long, and 6 feet apart; 
between these rows of gra I keep my 
bees. I began about 16 years-ago with 2 
colonies, and I now bave 84. I have had 98 
colonies, and until two years ago, my hives 
were all made after one pattern, and nearly 
all of them were painted white. They were 
often placed less than one foot apart, and in 
all this time I have never had reason to 
delieve that one queen was lost by entering 
the wrong hive. s 

There are other objections to placing 
hives as close, if it can be avoided, and 
there can be no harm resulting from paint- 
ing the hives different colors, It may amuse 
the bee-keeper, and can do no harm tothe 
bees, totack red flannel and other distin- 
guishing marks on the hives. Nor does the 
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beating on tin pans and vinging bells do the 
bees any harm when they swarm. I havea 
yipe run right in among my colonies with 

ose attached, and a pressure from our 


given the spraying @ pretty fair trial, and 
now [ am inclined tothink that it did no 
good in causing the bees to cluster. 

Bees are booming on basswood, and if it 
lasts a few days we will get some surplus ; 
but if it stops now, we will be no better off 
than last year, unless we get a fall crop like 
we did six years ago. 





Bees are Booming.—Moses Bailey, 
Winterset, Iowa, on July 16, 1888, says: 


The bees are booming in my yard, some 
50 colonies, and more coming. My health 
having been poor for the last two years, my 
preparations for the bees are behind some- 
what, but I am in a pretty fair way to be 
up with them soon, Providence permitting. 





Results of the Season so Far.— 
Abe Hoke, Union City, Ind., on Jaly 15, 
1888, writes : 


I will now make oF Spring report. As 
reported last fall, I ha colonies packed 
on the summer stands in the best style that 
I could possibly put them, though one col- 
ony was queenless, which I expected to 
lose ; but it began to“ hibernate” in early 
winter, andis there yet. The balance of 
the bees came through to April in good con- 
dition, but then the trouble commenced. I 
had 6 more colonies queenless, and some 
that had unmated queens, all of which I had 
to double up with the others ; the rest came 
through the winter in splendid condition, 
and at fruit-bloom one-half were strong 
enough to go into the sections, as they were 
storing houey in the brood-nest very fast. 
But in the middle of this jubilee we had 
rain ; the wind shifted north, northwest and 
northeast, and remained until the bloom 
was gone. Bees made no more than a liv- 
ing up to about June 12 ;, from that time to 
July 1, I do not think that I ever knew bees 
to gather honey so fast as they did for that 
brief space of time. What they got it from 
Lcould not tell, as our white clover was all 
dead, being killed by last year’s drouth, or 
last winter, as we had very little snow. Vp 
to this time I have had an increase of 
swarms, one I made by division, and two 
natural swarms. Iam ashamed of this re- 
ort, but nevertheless it is a stubborn fact. 
f 1 get as much surplus honey this year as 
1 did last, I will feel better than I do to day. 





Colonies Starving, etc.—Mr. D. R. 
Rosebrough, Casey, Ills., on July 17, 1888, 
writes : 


Bees are starving to death. It is very 
gloomy. I have not had a swarm for two 
ears, and it looks as ifit is going to bea 
ailure this year. My bees winteredin good 
condition, but the spring was cold, and they 
did nothing until the middle of June, and 
then was honey dew ; the bees just hummed 
on that until it began to rain, and then the 
honey-dew was gone. Starvation com- 
menced then, as the queens had filled every 
part of the combs with eggs, when in a 
short time after, the young bees commenced 
to hatch out, and there being no white 
clover (as it all died out last fall, on account 
of the drouth) they had nothing to work on. 


A man lives near me who had 2 strong 
colonies, and they looked as though there 
was a bushel of bees in each hive. Two 
weeks ago yesterday 1 was there, and he 
told me that his bees were being robbed, as 
the ground was covered with bees. One 
colony was dead, andhalf of the other. 
They did not have a drop of honey, and the 





water works, of 40 to 60 pounds, and have | th 








bees were in wads lying around as though 
they were numb. I told him that they were 
starving; after giving them some honey, 
they went to drawing the dead bees out of 

e hive, and clearing up the hive, [ 
have heard, for the last week, of the bees 
owntenian oom pes leaving their hives, so | 
am safe in saying that one-half of the bees 
have died in this township since spring 
opened. It will take feeding to bring them 
through till Spanish-needle and buck wheat 
bloom appears; and then if my bees get 
enough to winter on, it is all 1 will ask for 
this year. 

In some parts of this county, where there 
was any linden in reach of the bees, they 
are in good condition, but lam out of the 
range of linden, there being but five trees 
near my bees, and when they were on them 
it sounded like a swarm passing over the 
trees. Our main crop is white clover; it 
looks well, but it had to come from the seed, 
and will have no bloom to speak of this 
year. 





Lend a Helping Mand.—Mc. T. £. 
Turner, Sussex, Wis., on July 14, 1888,says: 


Ideem our Bee-Keepers’ Union as very 
important to the general interest of bee- 
keepers in America. [ do hope that more 
bee-keepers will see the n of such an 
organization, and lend a oe hand by 
each one forwarding his $1.00 membership 
fee. If only one bee-keeper is aided in de- 
fending himself against the enemies of our 
pursuit in each year, the general interest of 
all bee-keepers is subserved, and the use of 
the small sum ($1.00) each, annually, is 
justified, and much more. 





Honey from the Linden.—Mrs. L. 
Harrison, Peoria, Ills., on July 13, 1888, 
wrote thus: 


There has been a hard, quick shower of 
the nectar from bassw (Tilia Ameri- 
cana). It was like the passing of the 
“Salvation Army,” with drum and fife, 
singing to martial music, “Marching on, 
Marching on,’*-uotil the sound died away in 
the distance. It mademe think of the fast 
trains on the Pennsylvania Central railroad 
during the Centennial year, that scooped 
up the water at stations without stopping. 
This “ flying train” left in its wake every 
cell and cradle full of delicate nectar; no 
time for building cells now, even if the 
bees had the material, for the “ flying 
train” passed with a puff and a blow, sing- 
ing, “‘Hasten on, hasten on.” I wanted to 
share with the bees some of this delicious 
sweetness, and got out the almost forgotten 
extractor. I knew there was not a spoouful 
of honey when this angelic visitation came, 
so it would be unmixed. I could not wait 
for it to be sealed, oh no! so with a few 
turns of the extractor, my wyes were giad- 
dened once more with delicious nectar pour- 
ing out oft the peat. I tied cheese-cloth 
over the top of the receptacles to keep out 
insects, and put it out in the sun to ripen, 
with the mercury at 100° in the shade. 
Away back in the seventies, Dr. Geo. Lucas 
lived in this city. He was an enthusiastic 
bee-keeper, and planted basswood trees, 
both the American and European varieties, 
and gave to his neighbors to plant, until an 
entire square is surrounded with this mag- 
nificent He emigrated to Navada, and 
shortly after fell dead from the back of 4 
horse, but he left a grand monument behind 
him. Every year these trees are dressed in 
beauty, and offer up sweet perfume in grate- 
ful remembrance. Peace to his ashes. 0 
and do likewise. 





Your Full Address, plainly writte”, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 
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Business Hotices. 





It Wou Live near one post office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Hilton’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to earry sections 444x4% and 5144x544. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JoOURNAL., 


Yucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Home Markets for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, “‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the seeond 
page of this paper. 


Apiary Register.—A]! who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 
For 50 colonies . . .$1 00 


“ 100 colonies (220 pages).. ibtie «ocncees 125 
“ 200 colonies (420 pages) ........ ..... 150 


Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “ medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 131 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the Bex JouRNAL for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
bers and $8.00, 





cLuBEING LAST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given | {2 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


bat both. Club 
The American Bee Journal . eT OO 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.... 
Bee- Ki 


175 

ne nl a ee 150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide.. . .150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review.. 150... 140 
_ The Apiculturist ........... ; 1 %.... 160 
Bee Journal... ..... 200.... 180 
Canadian Honey Producer...140.... 130 
The 8 above-named papers.. .... 5 65.... 500 
and Cook’s Manual.. ..225.... 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... .200.... 176 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..1 60.... 150 
Dzi in’s Bee-Book (cioth) :.300.... 200 
Root’s A of s225.... 210 
's Account Book...... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ........ 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”..150.. 140 
A Year Among the Bees..... 175.... 150 
Convention Hand-Book.......1 50.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 200.... 175 
Jowa Homestead . oie eese O0.... 190 
How to Propagate Fruit....:. 150.... 125 
History of National Society..1 50.... 125 





Cork for Winter Packing.—Its 
advantages are thatit never becomes musty, 
and it is odorless. Cushions ean be made 
of cloth and filled with the cork, for winter 
packing. Wecan supply all orders now at 
10 cents per pound. Ora seamless sack of 
it, containing 15 pounds, for $1.00. 


Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100, Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 

Size A. Size B. rot Cc. 
$1.50 $2.00 $2. 





250 Labels............. 
500 Labels.............. 200 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels.......-.... 3.00 400 5.00 


a@ Samples mailed free, upon application. | 8). 





A Modern BEE-FARM, and its 
Economic Management ; showing how bees 
may be cultivated as a means of livelihood ; 
as a health-giving pursuit; and as a source 
of recreation to the busy man. By S. 
Simmins. For sale at this office. Price, $1. 





We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following” prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents ; 4 ounces, $1; 4¢ pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 





Alfalfa Clover.—For habits and cul- 
tivation of this honey-plant, see page 245. 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per Ib., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50 ; per byshel of 60 Ib., $10.00, 
If wanted by mail, add 18 cents per pound | * 
for bag and postage. 





Siieey and “Beeswax Market. 


HONE 
ONEY. —Wwe uote : 1-Ib, 
wens. He ag ihe same Tom toate buck: 
1-Ibs., 10c. ; 2-Ibs., 96 dull. Weare 
pez hy ail we can to reduce ; room for 
Snow a —0c, x 
May 21. 28 & 30 W. » near Duane Bt. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONBY.—We quote; to sor chlo. comb, 


Le 15¢.; pees, 8@ 116, to extra 
crop ane small, the estimates sear is of baylg 

e 
BS W AX.—20@24. aw 59 


June 18. O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Bt. . 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—Best whi — 
BERSWAX. gig. 1-lb. sections, 14c.—Dull. 


June 14. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
CHICAGO. 
m4 f ~W t 1 
ab —We get 3s ee Ib, in } A email way for 


xtracted, best 
white, Tae . None of the crop received yet, 


more than t of the old crop 
for the light demand. 
BE AX,—220. R. A. BURNETT, 
Jun. 30. 161 South Water Bt. 


HONEY.—We quote ote Fancy wh 1-Ib. sections, 
12¢.; t Senay Side. soa ie. fair wr r white riba, roe te. we 
and fa —. = ha] 
demand 4 dull for comb tet Tak fair f 

which new from the South is arriving, and selis for 


RESWAX Dull at 234@24c. 
Jun. 15. F.G.8TROHMEYER &CO., 122 Water Bt. 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—No white clover left in this market. 
Dark slow sale at 8@i0c. Extracted ready i on 
arrival. New crop will meet with good demand 


BEESW AX.— 
8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


July 2. 
para es 
HONEY.—We quote extracted at 5@8c. per !b., 
for which demand is fair. Comb honey, 19015¢0.—. 
Demand slow 


BEKSW AX. _—Deman 2 ape - eae: per lb. for 
ood to choice poneaten arrival, 


July 11, C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.—Choice white one-lb. sections, 14@16c.: 
2-lbs.. 13@14c.; 3-lbs., 12@13c, Extracted, white in 
kegs and \¢-barre ; in tin and pails,9}4@ 10. ; 
dark in barrels and kegs, Demand good for 
extracted, but dull for comb. 

BEESW AX.—22@25c. 

July 2. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


DENVER. 
HONEY.—Best white i-lb. sections, 14@15c.; 2-Ib. 
sections, 12c. Extracted, 6@7c. 
BEESW AX.—2u@23c. 
Jun, 25. J. M, CLARK & ©O., ‘1400 Fifteenth 8t. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—We quote : Choice new 1-Ib. sections in 
good demand at 15@16c., not glassed ; dark ones not 
hed ; 2-ibs. and extracted there is no demand 
for. for. Stock of old honey is light, and the sections are 
all glassed, which style the trade do not like. 
BEESW AX.—None in market. 


Jun, 30, HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


BUBTON. 

HONEY.—We quote: Ii-lb. sections, 14@16c.; 2- 
Ib. sections, 12@13c. New Florida extracted, 8@9c. 
Sales are very dull. 

BEESW AX.—25 cts. 
July 5. BLAKE & . 57 Chatham Btreet. 


BAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— We quote : Choice new extracted, 5 to 
5i¢c.; amber to light amber, c. Choice comb 
in 1b. sections. 13@14c.; 2-lbs., 12@13c. Arrivals 
are small, as — are s holding back. Prices are 


considered 
BEESWAX’ w i8@220. 
Jun.25. SCHACHT & LEMCEE, 122-124 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY. 


HONBY.—We quote: White pa, p unainsent, 15e. ; 
1a white, glassed, 14c.; dark, 1 2c. less. Cali- 
ton? a, 2-Ibs.. comb, white, 13¢. Butracted’? 7c. Can- 


on old honey isin this market. No new yet 
in. Sales are very slow. 
BEESW AX.—None on the market. 
June 9. CLEMONS, CLOON &CO., cor 4th &Walnut. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONBY.- We quote: Bxtracted, brian, 5@5c.4 
dark, 444@5c.; in cans, Comb, choice white 
aye in prime order, 1 15c.; dark, less. Mar- 

let with Ri ase-fo demand for extracted. 
Ax—a0. 5 





Juh. hed rors & CO., Commercia! 8t. 
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The Convention. — The samphiet| 
containing the report of the proceedings of 
the Union Convention in Chicago, is now 
published, and can be obtained at this office 
for 25 cents. Or bound up with the history 
of the International Society, and a full re- 
port of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- 
tions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 





—e 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices: $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25cents per Ib. 
‘White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30 cents per lb. Sweet, or Melilot, 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 








Pure Phenol tor Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must be sent by ex- 
press. 





en 


Advertisements. 


Pe tele tal tal bp tal ial i La a i et A i el ed al 
OR SALE —600 Colonies in the movable-comb 
hives, at $4.00 for itetans ox io a 3 brids. 

25A13t G. H. Troy, 
atten the har aan 


Y Return Mail—lItalian and Albino 
Queens, Tested, 90c. each, or $10 per doz. 
Four-frame Nuclet, v with tested Queen, $2.50. 
Bees per Ib.. 6 
& mares: SPUCHIEAN, NAPPANEE, IND. 








[a4etn a TI tier — each ; 
6 tor $4.00; 12 for $7.50. Add 










26Atf John Nebel & Son, High. Hill, Mo. 
ulention the American Bee Journal. 

We have some ELEGANT 

RIBBON BADGES, having 


a rosette and gold , for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & BON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Eaton’s Improved 
SECTION-CASE. 
toufFeg satalowue, Address 
or 

RANK A. EATON, 
net BLUFFTON, OHiv. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS. 


ORE Untested Queen, $1.00; 3 for $2.91. BEES 

by the Pound and Nucleus. Send for Price-List. 
Address, H. G. FRAME, 

9E13t North Manchester, Ind. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


‘HIS new size of our Tapering 
Honey Pails isof uniform design 














with the Uther sizes, having the top 
edge turned over, has a bail or 
handle,—making It convenient 
to carry. It is weli- and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive smal that can 


be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers wil! buy it in order to give he children a 
handsome toy pats bubeoaas 75 cents per dozen, 
or $5.00 per 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,.... CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





CARNIOLAN 

Gentlest bees known; not surpassed 
as workers even by the wicked races. 

Imported Queens, “A” grade, $8.00, 
Tested, $4.00; Untested, $1.00, 





QUEENS. 


One-half dozen ............... $5 00 
eS te 


amit’ “* Ottord, Onebier Oe, Pa, 











“THOS. 6. NEWMAN , sO 


DEALERS IN 


Bee-K ” Suppli 
e-heepers’ Supplies, 
INCLUDING 

Honey and Wax Extractors, 
Comb Foundation—all styles, 
Bee Hives—nailed and flat, 
Sections, Crates and Frames, 
Kegs and Pails for Honey, 
Seeds for Honey Plants, 
Smokers, Veils, etc. 
te oe 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
free upon application. . 
ge 
923 & 925 West Madison St., 
bine th ELES. & 
RETAIL 


BRE SUPPLIES, 2 


The Largest Gets Penrer Shops 
in the West; exclusively used to make Every- 
thing needed in the Apiary, of practical con- 
struction and at Lowest Prices. Malian 
Bees, Queens, 12 sty!es of Bee-Hives, Sections, 
Honey-Extractors, Bee-Smokers, Bee-Feeders, 
Comb. Foundation, and p he used by 
Bee-Keepers always on band. My Il!ustrated 
Catalogue FREE. E. Kretchmer, 

16Etf Coburg, lowa. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





























ESIGNED for the Farmer, Lawyer. Doc- 

tor, Postmaster, Merchant, Township and 
County Officer, the Bee-Keeper, the Home— 
in fact every ome should have a secure place 
for valuables. 

We offer in the VICTOR SAFE a first- 
class Fire-proof, Burglar-proof, Combination 
Lock Safe, handsomely finished. Round cor- 
ners, hand decorated; burnished portions are 
nickel-plated. Interiors nicely fitted with sub- 
treasuries, book-spaces and pigeon-holes. 

Prices range as follows : 

OUTSIDE. INSIDE. WEIGHT. PRICE 
22x15x16, 12x8x8%, 250 Ibs, $30 00 
No 3 28x18x18, 15x10x10, 40 00 
No. 4. 32x22x22, 19x14x12% 800 “ 6000 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,... CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





AMPLE COPIES of the AMERICAN 
APICULTURIST and our Price-List of 
Winter Strain of Pore Italian Bees 
sent free. Address, 
18Etf APICULTURIST,* Wenham, Mass. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





HEDDON HIVES FOR SALE. 


WAVE a bundred, all complete—just 
LSS . Purchaser given ri to on hong 
by Mr. Heddon. Will sell at $3.00 each, in lots 
of 10 or more. Inquire of, 
27Ati E. D. KEENEY, Arcade, N. y, 
Mention th: American Bee Journal. 


Caeee PAILS 


FOR HONEY. 


[=e Pails are mad 
of the best ‘quaiity of 
pew hy bail 
an rrovy co 
When fi al tp and cover 
these Pails cannot be id 
ui 
ed by 4g style ‘of 
ys 





‘or household er tke honey 
ap ig after the — 
— wound te. Te-filled by 

Prices are as follows: 





THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,.... CHICAGO, ILLS 


LOOK HERE! 
—Bee-Hi Shi Cra 
F OF Spe pene. ; Comb Foun ae Planer 
reat V-Grooved Sections a s alty. _Price-List 
free. M. b 
1SAtf Rochester, .. Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Jvurnal. 


HANDSOME 


ONE - PIECE SECTIONS. 


WEBeve havea Peace quantity of One-Pound 

4x44, a trifle less than two 
inches wide, ne narrow tops, in packages of 
1,000 each. They are manufa actured from ex- 
tra white lumber pianed on bota sides, making 
them the finest and most attractive honey- 
section in the world. Price, $4.00 per package. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


AMPHLET fu)! of new and improved 
methods; Price, 5 one-cent stamps. You 
need also my list of Italian Queens, Bees by 
the Ib., and eappiics OLIVER Foster, 
13Att t. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Queen Shipping-Cages. 

















W there's have a lot of Queen-Cages, like the one 
ustrated, not provisioned, which we 
will sell 3 fora dime, by mail, postpaid. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN «& SON, 





923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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